CHAPTER I
THE OUTLOOK OF THE SCIENTIST

IT is one of the easy generalizations which express
half truths, to classify great men as men of action
or men of thought. In so far as this classification is
valid, it must always be more difficult to communicate
the essence of greatness when the subject of that great-
ness belongs to the latter class. Men of action change
frontiers; men of thought modify ideas. Then, only
when the original ideas form part of a broad outlook
upon the world, can the significance of any modification
be properly assessed. Evidently, if this were the whole
story in respect of the great men of science, every attempt
to exhibit their greatness to the general public would
unquestionably fail. It would lack the interest necessary
to sustain it, for the ideas of the scientist have no wide
currency in the world^at large. In respect of men of
science, however, often enough this is the beginning,
not the end, of the story; ultimately a revolution in
common practice follows the academic modification of
ideas, and a new accession of power becomes available
for human society. Such technological progress has
been a marked feature of the social history of recent
times. On this account, therefore, popular interest is
assured, but the greatness of the scientist is not, thereby
alone, rendered one degree less incomprehensible to
the ordinary man. Generally, when some new instru-
ment hi the equipment of civilization excites wonder,
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